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ON THE INTERCOURSE OF THE AMERICAN PEO- 
PLE WITH THE INDIANS. 


(CONTINUED.) 


Wer turn now to a later period, and to another branch of our sub- 
ject, for the purpose of shewing that the Indian mind, already poison- 
ed against us, has been corrupted by the whites by the inculcation of 
bad principles and wrong views; and that the honest feelings of re- 
sentment at first indulged, have, by our agency, became mercenary 
and vindictive. 

At a very early period, the English and French colonists were 
engaged in wars with each other, and both parties endeavored to con- 
ciliate the aboriginies, and to secure their cooperation by making 
them presents. We have no evidence, that previous to our negotia- 
tions with the tribes, they were in the habit of making valuable 
presents to each other, upon such occasions. Among the oriental 
nations, from whom they are supposed by some to be descended, gifts 
of great value are made upon all solemn public conventions; legal 
decisions are bought with a price, and offices and honors put to sale. 
Something of the same kind prevailed in South America, where the 
natives were wealthy; but the North American Indians were poor, 
and we suspect that among them presents were only made at their 
treaties in token of sincerity, and without any regard to the value of 
the oflering. We intend to apply this observation, of course, to cases 
where the parties treated upon terms of perfect equality; for among 
all nations, civilized and savage, the principles of reciprocity are 
sometimes trampled under foot, and a subdued party usually pur- 
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chases peace. It is also true, that treaties have always been least 
faithfully observed, among those nations where custom requires the 
weaker party to purchase the friendship of the stronger by large 
bribes; because the faith that is bought and sold is never sincere; 
one party is governed by fear, the other by rapacity, and while 
the one is always seeking pretences to impose new exactions, the 
other is ever watching to obtain revenge or indemnity. Thus it was 
with us and our Indian neighbors. ‘The presents which at first were 
voluntarily given, and received with gratitude, soon became periodi- 
ca!, and began at last to be demanded as of right. ‘The Indians acted 
precisely as the pirates of the Barbary States have always done un. 
der similar circumstances. ‘Hhey saw their situation enabled them 
to harrass the whites, and that the latter were always willing to avert 
their hostility by the payment of a valuable consideration. Imple- 
ments of war, and articles of luxury were introduced among them, to 
which they had previously been strangers; new wants were created, 
without the simultaneous creation of any means to supply them ; 
every treaty with their wealthy neighbors brought in fresh stores of 
those foreign products, which their own country did not afford, which 
their own industry could not produce, and which they could not pro- 
cure in sufficient abundance, either by traffic or by plunder; and it 
became clearly their interest to multiply the occasions of such profita- 
ble diplomacy. ‘They therefore made war whenever they needed 
supplies; whenever cupidity or famine goaded the nation, or ambition 
stimulated a ruling chief; and they made peace whenever a sufficient 
inducement was tendered to their acceptance. They no longer 
fought for fame or conquest, to redress wrong, or retrieve honor, and 
the military virtues that usually attend those who are impelled into 
action by these noble impulses, entirely forsook them; we had made 
them bandiiti; and they made war to get money, rum, guns, and 
gunpowder. The pernicious system of giving them regular supplies 
of arms, ammunition, clothing, and provisions, became firmly estab- 
lished, and drew after it a train of evil consequences: injury to us, 
and misery to the wretched objects of our misplaced bounty. Fur- 
nished with clothing and provisions, they became less provident; 
supplied with munitions of war, their propensity for mischief was 
quickened by the increased means of its gratification; the passion of 
avarice was awakened, and habits of extortion were cherished, by the 
continual experience of their power to enforce the payment of tribute. 

The system of making presents to the tribes, and enlisting them 
in our quarrels, bad as it was, was innocent in comparison with 
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the abuses that unavoidably grew out of it. The employment of 
agents necessarily attended these negotiations, and the persons so 
engaged were exposed to constant temptations to act corruptly, while 
they were exempt from the ordinary restraints, and the usual motives 
which ensure the fidelity of public agents. They acted at distant 
points, beyond the reach of the observation of their superiors, where 
neither instruction nor reproof could often reach them, and where a 
great deal was necessarily left to their discretion. They were sent 
to an illiterate people, who had no channel through which to report 
their misconduct; and the eye of detection could not penetrate into 
the distant forests which formed the scene of their operations. If 
faithful they had little hope of being rewarded for that which their 
own government could not know; and had therefore strong tempta- 
tion to make their emolument out of the power and the money which 
they were entrusted to wield. In the back woods they could peculate 
or intrigue, extort or oppress, with impunity; and it is known only to 
Providence how often the tomahawk has been raised to gratify the 
bad passions of an agent, to revenge his quarrel, to feed his avarice, 
or to raise his importance by enabling him to become the mediator of 
a pence, 

During the revolutionary war, it is well known, that Great Britain 
adopted the sanguinary policy of inciting the Indian tribes to take 
up the hatchet against the colonies. They now made war as the 
mercenary auxiliaries of a powerful nation; and while their native 
audacity was increased by the hope of reward, the prejudices of the 
Americans against them, were greatly enhanced, as they who are 
hired to fight in the quarrel of another, always excite more aversion 
that the principal party who does battle in his own cause. Emissa- 
ries were now planted along the whole frontier, the chiefs strutted in 
scarlet coats, and British gold, and military titles were lavished 
among the tribes. The few restraints which prudence and decency 
had heretofore suggested were now forgotten; rum was dealt out with- 
out stint, and it was no longer considered necessary to inculcate the 
observance of humanity, temperance, or any christian virtue. On 
the contrary, the savage appetite for blood was sharpened by artful 
devices; and there are many instances on record, in which the Eng- 
lish emissaries presided at the torturing of prisoners, and far outstrip- 
ped their red allies, in the demoniae arts of vengeance. The Indians 
were now literally turned loose, and continual exertions were used to 
awaken their jealousy and hatred against the colonies. ‘The success 
of these intrigues is too well attested by the history of our struggle 
for independence, 
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Such is a very brief outline of the policy pursued towards the In- 
dians before the organization of our government. It will be seen that 
the whites have seldom treated them as independent and rational 
men. Sometimes they were shot down in mere sport like brutes, 
sometimes made slaves, sometimes hired as bravoes, and often 
like spoiled children indulged to their hurt, and tempted by bad 
counsel and evil example into demoralizing practices. In a few in- 
stances only—perhaps in none other than the two we have named— 
have any sustained attempts been made to conciliate them by kind- 
ness. Our other relations with them have been of a character so 
repulsive, as must naturally have excited in them deep rooted prejudi- 
ces against civilized nations, and especially against the people of the 
United States, against whom they had been bribed into such exten- 
sive hostilities. 

To these national injuries, were added wrongs of a private and 
personal, but not less aggravating character. Too often have our citi- 
zens perpetrated, in the deep recesses of the forest, crimes, from which, 
had they been suggested to the same persons when living in civilized 
society, surrounded by the strong restraints of law, and by the full 
blaze of a pure public sentiment, they would have shrunk with hor- 
ror. ‘Too often has the trader been seen, led on by the overmastering 
lust for money, violating every principle of honor, smothering all the 
noble impulses of his nature, trampling on the rites of hospitality, 
rending asunder the most sacred ties, and breaking down every 
barrier to accomplish the foul purpose of a nefarious traffic. The 
affecting story of Yncle and Iarico was nota fiction, It has been 
acted over and over again in our forests, with every shocking varia- 
tion of ingenious cruelty. It is there no unfrequent occurrence, for 
the most beautiful, the most nobly gifted, the highest born maids of a 
powerful tribe, to give her hand in marriage, to some attractive stran- 
ger; yielding up her affections with that implicit confidence, that all 
absorbing love, that heroic self devotion, which is every where the at- 
tribute of woman. Impelled by the purest and most disinterested of 
human passions, she sacrifices for that nameless and houseless stran- 
ger, every thing that nature and custom had rendered most dear. For 
him she quits her parental roof, and severs every tie that binds her to 
country or to kindred. ‘To please his taste she has thrown aside the 
graceful ornaments of her tribe, and assumed the unnatural apparel 
of a foreign and detested people. Her raven locks are no longer 
braided upon her shoulders; she no longer chases the deer, or guides 
her light canoe over the wave; and her dark eye flashes no more with 
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the pride of conscious beauty as the warriors of her tribe pass before 
her, for in their eyes she 1s degraded, apostatized, and become almost 
a traitress. She has nobly sacrificed upon the altar of love, every 
prejudice, every predilection, every tie that bound her to the friends 
and the protectors of her youth. But still she is supremely happy, 
. in the possession of that one object around whom all her affections 
are entwined. In the seclusion of her cottage, in the cheerful per- 
formance of every domestic duty, in advancing the interests of her 
husband by conciliating in his favor all the influence of her kindred, 
and the lingering affection of her tribe, and protecting him from dan- 
ger at every hazard, her days exhibit a continued scene of self devo- 
tion. Her dream of happiness is soon and fatally dissolved. Her 
lover has accomplished his commercial purposes, and she is abandon- 
ed to despair, and to disgrace. Although the whole story of her 
affection has exhibited that loveliness of character, that purity and 
nobleness of mind, which in civilized society raises a superior woman 
above her species, and gives her almost an unlimited influence within 
the sphere of her attractions—yet, she is a savage—a poor, untaught, 
deluded Indian—and she is abandoned by her eivilized husband, with 
the same apathy, that a worn out domestic animal is turned loose te 
perish upon the common. 

And what becomes of this deserted woman? Think you that she 
has never told her sorrow, but pined away in silence, and sunk to a 
premature grave; that the village maids have strewed her tomb with 
flowers, and that the legends of the border, have added her name to 
the long list of the victims of blighted affection? Far from it. When 
she loved, she had all the woman’s heart; but she is the daughter of 
a race with whom revenge is esteemed a virtue. She has not been 
reared in luxury; she has a vigor of mind and body which enables 
her to survive the wreck of her hopes, and the withering of her af- 
fections. She lives a terrific monument of perverted human passion ; 
and she who had practised so gracetuily the virtues which are proper 
to her sex, has learned to curse the name she had adored, to hate the 
whole race of her destroyer, and to behold the torture of a white man 
at the stake with all the demoniac malignity of an exulting fiend— 
while the conflagration of houses upon the frontier, and the shrieks of 
women and children murdered in their beds, shew that she has re- 
gained her influence, and that the young warriors, who had been the 
unsuccessful suitors for her hand, have united like the admirers of 
Helen to avenge her honor. 

It is gratifying to observe in the verv first operations of our con- 
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federacy a spirit of moderation towards our savage neighbors. When 
we came to take possession of the national heritage for which we had 
fought, we found it encompassed with enemies. The southern and 
western tribes were generally hostile. On the borders of Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and North Carolina, the tomahawk was busy, and 
the forests of Kentucky and Tennessee, presented a vast scene of 
carnage. Had our government been animated by the same demoniae 
spirit, which seems to have possessed other nations in their dealings 
with the heathen a fair opportunity was offered at this period for its 
exercise. The pioneers were already sustaining themselves with 
credit on our western borders, and with a little encouragement from 
the government, they would have extirpated all the tribes who oppos 
ed their progress. EEmployment might have been given to the troops 
which Congress found it necessary to disband; and the veterans who 
had fought for independence, might have been rewarded with the 
lands of our enemies. But the great men who then swayed our 
councils, disdained the paltry spirit of revenge, while they were too 
upright to commit an act which would have been morally wrong. 
They knew that the Indians had been abused and misled, by the 
same power which had trampled on our own rights, and had adulter- 
ated our best institutions by the admixture of foreign and pernicious 
principles; and they determined to forget al! the aggressions of that 
unhappy race, to win them to friendship by kindness, and to extend 
to them the moral and civil blessings which had been purchased by 
our own emancipation. ‘The wars which succeeded that of the rev- 
olution were neither sought by us, nor were prosecuted for one mo- 
ment longer than was necessary for the defence of our frontiers. So 
foreign from the views of our government were all ideas of conquest, 
that the troops sent out under Harmar and St. Clair, were not suffi- 
ciently numerous to maintain a stand in the wilderness; and the army 
of Wayne was victorious only through the exertion of singular skill 
and gallantry. 

The most distinguished leader of the Indians, in the west, was the 
“Little Turtle,” a man whose character won the respect and admira- 
tion of all who had the honor of his acquaintance. His military 
talents are sufliciently attested by the fact that the. successes of the 
Indians in the years 1791 and 1792 are to be ascribed chiefly to him; 
he was the principal leader 1a their battles, and the most esteemed 
orator in their councils. All who knew him speak in exalted terms 
of the sound judgment, the enlarged views, and the philosophic mind 
of this chief. “Like king Phillip, Tecumseh, &c., he said to have 
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entertained, at one time, the hope of forming an extensive coalition 
among the Indians with a view to retrieve the soil, of which they had 
been so unjustly deprived; but meeting with difficulties which he 
probably saw would be invincible, he, with more foresight than either 
of those chiefs, soon discovered that the day for such measures had 
long since passed away, and the only advisable course which remain- 
ed for his nation to adopt, would be to make peace with the invaders, 
and endeavor to improve by their superior information.” (Long's 2d 
Expedition, vol. 1, p. 86.) “No wonder,” said he, “that the whites 
drive us every year farther and farther before them, from the sea to the 
Mississippi. ‘They spread like oil on a blanket; and we melt like snow 
before the sun. If these things do not greatly change, the red men 
will disappear very shortly.” ‘This chief was desirous, not only to 
live at peace with the Americans, but anxious that his people should 
become civilized, and exalted in the scale of being. His attachment 
to the government of the United States became very great; and had 
he lived, the Indians in the northwestern section of our country would 
probably have been prevented from joining the British in the last war; 
and a vast deal of cruelty and injury to both parties, would have been 
prevented. He died in 1804 or 1805, and is buried on the bank of 
the river St. Mary, near to the site of old Fort Wayne, in Ohio. <A 
small tree, which marks the spot of interment, is the only monument 
to the memory of this distinguished man. 

The treaty of Greenville, made in 1795 by General Wayne, at the 
head of a triumphant army, with the chiefs of the tribes who had just 


been vanquished by him in battle, affords the strongest evidence of 


the pacific views of our government. Nothing is claimed in that 
treaty by right of conquest. “The parties agree to establish perpetual 
peace, the Indians acknowledge themselves to be under the protection 
of the United States and not of any foreign power, they promise to 
sell their land to the United States only, the latter agrees to protect 
them, and a few regulations are adopted to govern the intercourse be- 
tween the parties; a boundary line is established by which the In- 
dians confirm to us large tracts of land, nearly all of which had been 
ceded to us by former treaties with them; and the United States 
agrees to pay them goods to the value of $20,000, and to make them 
a further payment of $9,500 annually. ‘Thus in negociating a peace 
at the head quarters of our own army, after a signal victory, when we 
might have dictated, and probably did dictate, the terms, we require 
nothing of the other parties but the performance of their previous 
voluntary engagements, and we purchase their friendship by an an- 
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nual tribute. We advert to this treaty as one of the most important, 
and as forming the basis and the model of almost all the Indian trea- 
ties which have succeeded it. 

From this time up to the commencement of the war with Great 
Britain, our government continued to pursue a conciliatory and hu- 
mane policy towards the Indians. In a letter from general Dear- 
born, Secretary of War, to general Harrison, Governor of the 
Indiana territory, dated February 23, 1802, the following language 
is used: “It is the ardent wish of the President of the United States, 
as well from a principle of humanity, as from duty and sound policy, 
that all prudent means in our power should be unremittingly pursued 
for carrying into effect the benevolent views of Congress relative to 
the Indian nations within the bounds of the United States. ‘The pro- 
visions made by Congress, under the heads of intercourse with the 
Indian nations, and for establishing trading houses among them &c., 
have for their object not only the cultivation and establishment of 
harmony and friendship between the United States and the different 
nations of Indians, but the introduction of civilization by encourag- 
ing and gradually introducing the arts of husbandry and domestic 
manufactures among them.” 

President Jefferson himself writes thus to the same governor: 
“Our system is to live in perpetual peace with the Indians, to culti- 
vate an aflectionate attachment for them, by every thing just and 
liberal we can do for them within the bounds of reason, and by giv- 
ing them effectual protection ageinst wrongs from our people.”— 
Again, “Ta this way our settlements will circumscribe and approach 
the Indians, and they will either incorporate with us, as citizens of 
the United States, or remove beyond the Mississippi. ‘The former 
1s certainly the termination of their history most happy for them- 
selves; but in the whole course of this it is most essential to cultivate 
their love; as to their fear, we presume that our strength and their 
weakness is now so visible that they must see we have only to shut 
our hand to crush them, and all our liberality to them proceeds from 
motives of mere humanity only.” 

Under date of December 22, 1808, President Jefferson writes 
thus: “Ina letter to you of Feb. 27, 1802, I mentioned that I had 
heard there was still one Peoria man living, and that a compensation 
making him easy for life, should be given him, and his conveyance 
of the country by a regular deed obtained. If there be such a man 
living, 1 think this should still be done.” Here was an instance, in 
which, a tribe being supposed to be extinct, the government had tak- 
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en possession of the country which had been owned by them; but 
the president afterwards hearing that one individual of that nation 
was in existenee, proposed to pay him for the soil, and get a convey- 
ance from him. We doubt whether in the annals of any other nation 
than our own, such an act of scrupulous justice can be shewn. 

Our limits will not permit us to enter into a minute detail of our 
relations with the tribes during this period. It is enough for our pur- 
pose, to speak of it in general terms. It was a gloomy and turbulent 
period to the dweller upon the frontier. Kind and forbearing as was 
our government, it was impossible to soothe a spirit of revenge, en- 
kindled in the savage heart by a long series of wars and encroach- 
ments. Our citizens too, were imprudent and unjust in their conduct 
towards them. The Indians subsist entirely by hunting, and the 
game in their forests is as valuable to them as our herds to us. The 
United States had passed laws forbidding our people from trespassing 
upon the indian hunting grounds. Yet our hunters would often pass 
over into the indian country, and destroy vast quantities of game. 
In 1801, governor Harrison in a communication to the government, 
describes the indians as entertaining the most friendly dispositions 
towards us, but as being provoked and discontented on account of 
injuries received from such individuals as we have alluded to. The 
practice of hunting on their lands had grown into a monstrous abuse; 
thousands of wild animals, from which they derived their sole subsis- 
tence, were annually destroyed by the whites. Many parts of the 
country which had abounded with game at the conclusion of the gen- 
eral peace in 1795, were now totally destitute. The settlers on the 
Ohio were in the habit of passing into the Indian territory every 
autumn to kill bear, deer, and buffaloes merely for the skins, by means 
of which these animals, particularly the latter, were in some places 
become almost extinct. (Dawson’s life of Harrison.) 

The agents of the British government continued to exercise all the 
incendiary arts of their despicable diplomacy, in exciting the Indians 
into hostility. It is probable that until the conclusion of the last war, 
in 1815, the mother country never entirely abandoned the hope of 
reducing her lost colonies to their former state of subjection. Alarm- 
ed at the rapidity with which our settlements were spreading to the 
west, they attempted to oppose barriers to our advance in that direc- 
tion, by exciting the savage to war—equally alarmed at our efforts to 
civilize the tribes, and fearful that the wandering hordes of the west 
might be induced to sit down under the protection of our republican 
institutions, and thus bring an immense accession to our strength. 
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they insidiousty endeavored to countervail all our benevolent exer- 
tions of that description: We would hardly dare, unless we had the 
proof at hand to expose to the christian world the extent, the wicked- 
ness, the unhappy tendency of these intrigues. The United States 
were engaged in an experiment which was approved by every virtu- 
ous man, and ought to have been supported by every enlightened na- 
tion. She was earnestly endeavoring to reclaim the savage—to 
induce the tribes to abandon their cruelties, their superstitions, their 
comfortless and perilous wanderings, and to sit down in the enjoy- 
ment of law, religion, peace, industry, and the arts. She wished to 
send the cross of the Redeemer, the blessings of civil liberty, and the 
light of science abroad throughout the whole of this vast continent; 
and to establish peace and good will in those boundless forests which 
had heretofore been the gloomy abodes of ferocious ignorance, vindic- 
tive passion, and sanguinary conflict. Had she been successfui in 
this benificent design, she would have achieved a revolution as glori- 
ous as that which gave us independence. The British cabmet saw 
the possibility of such a result, and trembled at the consequences; 
they could net consent that the United States should either reap the 
honor of so proud a triumph, or gain an accession of strength which 
would forever establish her independence. ‘Their emissaries there- 
fore, were multiplied, and stimulated to renewed activity; and while 
the agents of our government, the christian missionaries, and hun- 
dreds of benevolent individuals labored assiduously to enlighten the 
savage mind, and allure it to peace and virtue, and industry, the un- 
hallowed embassadors of corruption toiled as industrious! y to perpetu- 
ate the darkness of heathenism, the gloom of ignorance, and the 
attrocities of war. They represented our government as having 
interests inimical to those of the red men; and endeavored to fasten 
upon us a people, those enormities which had been practised under 
the sanction of their own government, and of which we had been the 
sufferers in common with the aborigines, They characterised our 
missionaries as political agents; and appealed successfully to the 
ambition of the chiefs, and the prejudices, and national pride of the 
tribes, by insinuating that our eflorts to extend to them our customs, 
faith, arts, and language, were intended to destroy their integrity and 
independence, to efface their traditions, and blot out their names from 
the list of nations. Stronger and more direct arguments than even 
these were resorted to: while we inculcated the virtue of temperance, 
and shewed the Indian that this single vice was rapidly destroyieg 
bis name and kindred, the British agent secretly distributed brandy: 
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with a lavish hand;—while we invited the warrior to peace, he gave 
him arms and ammunition, and incited him to war and plunder ,— 
while we offered the tribes our gospel, and our arts, and furnished 
them with the implements of industry, he lavished among their tribes 
inilitary titles, red coats, epaulets, and paltry trinkets, thus adminis- 
tering aliment to every savage propensity, and prejudice, and neu- 
tralizing the effect of every wise precept, and virtuous example. 
Such miscreants as McRee and Girty, while in the daily perpetra- 
tion of the most odious crimes, received from their government the 
honors and rewards which are only due to virtuous and patriotic ser- 
vices. ‘They, and others who could be named, were as familiarly 
known in the western country, and their acts were as notorious, as 
those of Jefferson or Canning in the civilized world. In proof ef 
this we cite the following passage from a talk delivered by president 
Jefferson to the Miamies, Potawatamies, Delawares, and Chippewas. 
“Some of you are old enough to remember, and the younger have 
heard from their fathers, that this country was formerly governed by 
the English. While they governed it, there were constant wars be- 
tween the white and red people. To such a height was the hatred of 
both parties carried, that they thought it was no crime to kill one 
another in cold blood whenever they had an opportunity. This spir- 
it led many of the Indians to take side against us in the war; and at 
the clos¢ of it the English made peace for themselves, and left the 
Indians to get out of it as well as they could. It was not till twelve 
years after that we were able by the treaty of Greenville, to close our 
wars with our red neighbors, From that moment, my children, the 
policy of this country towards you, has been entirely changed.— 
general Washington, our first president, began a line of just and 
friendly conduct towards you. Mr. Adams, the second, continued 
it; and from the moment { came into the administration, 1 have look- 
ed upon you with the same good will as my own fellow citizens, have 
considered your interests as our interests, and peace and friendship 
as a blessing to us all. Seeing with sincere regret, that your people 
were wasting away, believing that this proceeded from your frequent 
wars, the destructive use of spirituous liquors, and the scanty supplies 
of food, { have inculcated peace with all your neighbors, have endea- 
vored to prevent the introduction of spirituous liquors, and have press- 
ed it upon you to rely for food on the culture of the earth more than 
on huntiag. On the contrary, my children, the English persuade you 
io hunt. They supply you with spirituous liquors, and are now en- 
deavoring to engage you join them in a war against us, should a war 
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take place. You possess reason, my children, as we do, and you 
will judge for yourselves which of us advise you as friends. The 
course they advise has worn you down tu your present numbers; but 
temperance, peace, and agriculture, will raise you up to what your 
forefathers were, will prepare you to possess property, to wish to live 
under regular laws, to join us in our government, to mix with us in 
society, and, your blood and ours, united, will spread again over the 
great island.” 

Contrast those sentiments, so honorable to our country and to hu- 
manity, with the following talk from the British superintendant of 
of Indian affairs, delivered to the Pottawatamie chiefs, at the river 
St. Josephs, of Lake Michigan, in November, 1804: “My children, 
it is true that the Americans do not wish you to drink any spirituous 
Irquors, therefore they have told their traders that they should hot 
carry any liquor into your country—but, my children, they have no 
right to say that one of your father’s traders among you should carry 
no liquor among his children.” 

“My children, your father, king George, loves his red children, 
and wishes his red children to be supplied with every thing they want ; 
he ts not like the Americans, who are continually blinding your eyes, 
and stopping your ears with good words, that taste as sweet as sugar, 
and getting all your lands from you,” 

“My children, I am told that Wells has told you, that it was your 
interest to suffer no liquor to come into your country; you all know 
he is a bad man,” &c. 

On another occasion he said, “My children, there is now a power- 
ful enemy of yours to the east, now on his feet, and looks mad at yu, 
therefore you must be on your guard; keep your weapons of war in 
your hands, and have a look out for him.” 

Thus while our government endeavored to throw the veil of obliv- 
ion over past irritations, and to establish with its red neighbors, those 
friendly relations by which the best interests of both parties would 
have been promoted, the design was frustrated by the imprudence of 
a few of our citizens, and the continual intrigues of a government, 
which at that time arrogated to herself the title of the bulwark of 
religion, and claimed preeminence in all the arts and virtues of civili- 
zation. The consequence was, that our frontiers continued to be 
desolated by petty wars of the most distressing character—wars, the 
miseries of which fell solely upon individuals, who were robbed, and 
tortured, and murdered, by those who professed to be the allies, and 
were in fact the dependencies, of their own government. ‘Towards 
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the year 1812, the Indians became more and more audacious. The 
approach of war between this country and Great Britain, the increas- 
ed bribes and redoubled intrigues of that nation, and the prospect 
of gaining in her a powerful ally, gave new fuel to their hatred, and 
new vigor to their courage. At this period the celebrated Tecumseh 
appeared upon the scene. He was called the Napoleen of the west; 
and so far as that title was deserved by splendid genius, unwavering 
courage, untiring perseverance, boldness of conception, and prompti- 
tude of action, it was fairly bestowed upon this accomplished savage. 
He rose from obscurity to the command of a tribe to which he was 
alien by birth. He was by turns the orator, the warrior, and the poli- 
tician; and in each of these capacities towered above all with whom 
he came in contact. As it is often the case with great minds, one 
master passion filled his heart, prompted all his designs, and gave to ° 
his life its character. ‘This was hatred to the whites; and like Han- 
nibal, he had sworn that it should be perpetual. He entertained the 
same vast project of uniting the scattered tribes of the west into one 
great confederacy, which had been acted on by king Phillip and Lit- 
tle Turtle. He wished to extinguish all distinctions of tribe and 
language, to bury all feuds, and to combine the power and the preju- 
dices of all, in defence of the rights and possessions of the whole, as 
the aboriginal occupants of the country. The British officers found 
in him an able and apt coadjutor, and by their joint machinations the 
whole western frontier was thrown inte commotion. . It was to the 
followers of this chief, and in deference to his counsel, that the Ameri- 
can prisoners taken at the river Raisin, were delivered up 'y the 
British commander to be slaughtered in cold blood; and it wu. ~‘th 
Tecumseh himself, that general Proctor made the disgraceful com- 
pact, by which it was agreed that general Harrison and all who had 
fought with him at Tippacanee, should, if taken, be delivered up to 
the Indians to be burned. (McAfee’s History of the War.) He 
was the terror and scourge of his foes, the uncompromising opposer 
of all attempts at civilizing the Indians, the brave, implacable, untir- 
ing enemy of our people. His death dispersed the tribes who were 
leagued against us in the northwest, and gave a fatal blow to the 
hopes of the British crown in that quarter. 

We have noticed these events for the purpose of shewing the obsta- 
cles which have embarrassed our government in all their schemes for 
extending the mild and moralizing iufluence of our christian and 
republican principles throughout the western forests. With the con- 
clusion of the war. in 1815, ended our hostilities with the Indians 
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The briiliant exploits of our navy, and the signal victories gained by 
our armies at New Orleans, at the river Thames, on the Niagara, 
and at Plattsburgh convinced the British of the futility of all their 
hopes of conquest on this continent, and spread an universal panic 
among the tribes. The eyes of the latter were opened to our power, 
as they had been to our forbearance. They saw that they had noth- 
ing to hope from our weakness, or our fears, and much to gain from 
our friendship. ‘They must now submit, or by contending single- 
handed against the victorious troops who had defeated their martial 
allies, draw down inevitable destruction upon their own heads. At 
this fortunate juneture our cabinet again held out the olive branch. 
The enlightened Madison, ever pacific in his public character, as he 
was amiable and philanthropic in private life, spared no pains in 
healing the unhappy wounds which had been inflicted upon the mu- 
tual peace; and his successors by pursuing the same policy, have 
given permanence to a system of amicable relations between us, and 
our misguided neighbors. 

Our intercourse with the Indian tribes has now assumed a new 
eharacter. Since the last war with Great Britain, no tribe has ven- 
tured upon a formal declaration of hostility. Predatory incursions 
by war parties have ceased. Robbery and murder occur as seldom 
upon the frontier as elsewhere. The massacre of women and chil- 
dren is no longer perpetrated, nor feared; and our settlers who ad- 
vance into the wilderness beyond the reach of civil protection, have 
abandoned the practice of erecting stockades for their defence. In 
two or three instances the quiet of the frontier has been disturbed, 
and a momentary panic spread throughout the settlements: but these 
aggressions have always been traced to unruly individuals, who have 
been surrendered for punishment, while their acts have been promptly 
disowned by the tribes. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Poetry. 


FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE: 
THE LAST OF THE TUMULI. 


On Illinois at evening hour came down 

The starlight of the sempiternal heaven, 

And plain, and mound, and stream, and wilderness 
All wore the splendor of its beamy flood. 

At the steep margin’s mossy brink there stood 

An aged man, a chieftain of that old 

And mighty race, whose thousand, thousand mound: 
Are scattered o’er the regions of the west ; 

And near him on the fresh and flowry slope 

Of a high mount—the last proud monument 

Of empire past—-in quietude reclined 

A pale, and feeble girl; child of his love, 

Pride of his age, and last surviving gem 

Of beauty, in that region desolate. 


The ceaseless toil of a long pilgrim age, 

O’er the wide realm where in their final homes 
Departed nations slept, had swept away 

The remnant of that ancient line save these, 
That silvery haired old man, and his fair child. 
The ashy hue of illness on her cheek 

Was deeply fixed, the illness of the heart 

Which long endures the unassuaged pangs 

Of woe, that withers the unwhispered thought, 
Affection blighted by the power of death. 

And this her father knew not, he beheld 

Her quivering hip, and bent in anguish down 

To kiss the gath’ring deathdamps from her brow ; 
He knew that she would die, but unrevealed 

In her own heart remained the stinging cause 

Of its sad brokenness. The fearful doom 

Of the bereaved, came o’er, and chill’d his breast ; 
While her complaining accents faintly fell 

Upon his lonely ear. 


“The lightness of the evening air, 

In twilight’s starry calm, 

Is sprinkling o’er this brow of care 

Its fresh and living balm; 

While through the woodland’s waving brown 
The stainless dews come stealing down. 

It wakes within my withering heart 

The dreams of infant age, 

Feelings which have their counterpart 

On memory’s early page-- 
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Poetry. 


Memorials of the gelid bourne 
From whence they may no more return. 


Succeeding years no hope unfold : 

The shade is o’er my brow 

Of grief which tongue has never told, 
And may not utter now ; 

Dark, gloomy as the fearful trance, 
Wrought by the restless spectre’s glance. 


Misfortune’s blighting bitterness 
Extends its lead-like sway ; 

And renders life all weariness, 
And wears its bloom away— 

My early hopes, affections, all 
Have passed away beyond recall. 


The dead are free from pain and strife, 
From disappointment free ; 

The loneliness of waning life 

Is all remains to me; 

And yet it is no joy to go 

Down to their slumber still, and low 


The daylight fades as life hath done 
In the dim wreck of years, 

And I must soon, full soon, be gone 
From this dark vale of tears; 

And the deep shadows of the tomb 
Will wrap me in their endless gloom.” 


The pause, the sigh, and the ungquiet glance 
Of the dim eye, told of receding life. 

The chieftain wept in painful hopelessness, 
Which kindness has no language to console, 
And in subdued and sorrowing guise begun. 


‘To see the languor of disease obscure 
Thy spirit, and oppress thy dying head, 
Is mournful prelude to a deeper doom 


Than that which swept our armies to the dead. 


Born down by overwhelming destiny, 
Their glories fade beneath the feral pall ; 
And in this hour of darkest ill, with thee 
Affection’s latest, holiest feelings fall. 
The ocean wave is bright with smiles, 
And glances of the gleaming gem; 

And shining foam and pearly isles 

Adorn its stalwart diadem. 

The earth, the green, and smiling earth, 
The gilded home of bliss and mirth, 
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Is crowned with sunny light, that weaves 
its glory through the mantling leaves 
Of the old towering trees, that brave 
From age to age the storms of time; 
And still on high triumphant wave 
Their panoply sublime. 

And these undismamed, unmarred remain, 
Or droop but to revive again ; 

While man the peerless, and the high, 
Is hurried by the years that fly 

With stern, incessant speed away 

To the still mansions of decay.” 


Oh! who that Heaven has destined to exist 
In this strange state of thraldom and distress, 
With buman fears and frailties compass’d round, 

Can brave with cheek unblanched, and tone unchanged 
The cold and shadowy tyrant of the grave? 
The sufferer, verging to the endless night 
Of hebetude, resumed her plaintive strain. 


“Oh! I have wept for those who fell, 
Through dreary night, and joyless day ; 
To know that they in coldness dwell, 


While near thera all things else are gay— 


The changeless skies around them press, 
All quietude, and brilliantness. 


All hope and fear, all good and crime 
Will soon be lost in dead repose: 

So brief the span of earthly time— 

So near its gloomy close. 

And yet, alas! this weary life, 

So stained with sin, so stung with strife, 
Is all that human thought can know 

Of the long lapse of bliss, or woe 
Which lies along the soundiess sea 

Of tar, and lone eternity. 

Farewell to thee, a long farewell! 

We sever on the cheerless brink 

Of death, beneath whose awful spell 
All other thoughts, and feelings sink. 
Though long with grief and pain opprest, 
We oon shall join the sleeping brave ; 
And many an age of silent rest 

Awaits us in the peaceful grave.” 
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Village of Cohoes. 


She ceased, and stilly midnight’s ebon veil 
Upon the living, and the hfeless fell: 

To the lone chamber of the burial mount 

The trembling sire consigned her pallid form. 
Calmly, and bright the orient morning rose, 
With greeting smiles, that freely, softly fell, 
Upon the chieftain’s mountain sepulchre ; 

But he was gone; the diamond-dew, and flowers 
Above him, glittered in the glancing light, 
Crowning the self-in-hamed. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


VILLAGE OF COHOES. 


Sim: Jefferson, in his notes on Virginia, in speaking of the Mis- 
sissippi, says: “The streets of the village at Cohoes are not more 
than ten feet above the ordinary level of the water, and yet were 
never overflowed. Its bed deepens every year. Cohves, in the 
memory of many people now living, was isolated by every flood of 
the river. What was the eastern channel has now become a lake, 
nine miles in length, and one in width; into which the river at this 
day never flows.” 

I wish to be informed, through the medium of your paper, where 
the site of this village is; and whether there is a village there at this 
time. 


A SUBSCRIBER. 











Children’s Books. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


If the present goneration of children should not be wiser than 
their fathers, it will not be for the want of books. Of all the publi- 
cations that issue from the press, the proportion intended exclusively 
for the instruction and amusement of youth, is very great, and the 
degree of labor and talent expended upon them affords an honorable 
testimony of the importance which is now given to this department 
of literature. ‘The monstrous inventions which were formerly placed 
in the hands of children, to frighten them, literally, out of their wii » 
are exploded. Mother Bunch, and Blue Beard, and a host of terrible 
fancies, by which the tender mind used to be perverted, have given 
way to a series of clever scnsible books, as well adapted to instruct, 
as to amuse, the youthful reader. We have no allusion to a-class of 
fashionable publications which are found upon the tables of the gay 
and wealthy, and which have given such ample employment to the 
pens of ready writers in the old and new world. About one half of 
all the souvenirs that we have ever seen, appear to have been ex- 
pressly prepared for the perusal of children; and it is certainly an 
amiable attribute of these beautiful volumes, that they are thus adapt- 
ed for family use, and possess such an admirable variety as to hit 
every taste, from the master of the household, down to little Miss in 
the go-cart. Here are wit and humor for those who relish them, 
romance and sentiment for the young ladies, female portraits for the 
express amusement of that respectable class who like to look at pic- 
tures, and to whom one picture is just as good as another—and chubby 
children, and lapdogs, and “verses to a boy blowing bubbles”—for the 
atmosphere of the nursery. As we said before, these are not exactly 
the books which we had in our eye when we began this article, al- 
though they certainly have a relation to the depariment of literature 
under consideration, which entitles them to a passing notice. 

We very freely acknowledge a fondness for children’s books. We 
would almost say that it is a proof of bad taste not to like them. 
When they are properly prepared, there are few of us who may not 
reap instruction from their pages. ‘They repeat to us things which 
we had forgotten—but which were planted in our minds to grow there, 
and remain, and be always fresh. ‘They often call us back to our 
early days, to thoughts of innocence, and to the delightful recollec- 
tions of maternal solicitude. No man can open a book, which his 
mother has read to him in childhood, without a glow of virtuous emo- 
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tion. There are joyous and sacred feelings in all our hearts, that 
we love to cherish in secret, to brood over in adversity, or to read in 
the sunshine of prosperity. When such feelings become extinct or 
dormant, one of the strongest safeguards of virtue is removed; and 
we should always suspect that man to have lost them, who can look 
into the books of his children without emotion. 

But these books are entitled to our special notice, from their influ- 
ence upon the literature, and the morals of our country. Even the 
national character must be affected, in no small degree, by the read- 
ing of children. Some one has said, “let me write the ballads of a 
nation, and I care not who makes her laws;” and if national songs 
could so powerfully influence the character of a people, what must 
be the effect of children’s books? The latter have the advantage of 
making a first impression. ‘They are read while the mind is tender, 
sensitive, and comparatively virtuous, while it is intensely inquisi- 
tive, and powerfully excited by the wonders and curiosities which are 
continually bursting upon its notice. ‘They entwine themselves 
among the best and dearest associations of the memory, and are 
retained when prouder recollections have perished. They do much 
towards forming the character of the man, and would do a vast deal 
more, if this truth was kept constantly in view, and if the writers of 
such works would aim not so much to amuse the child, as to give a 
proper direction, and a vigorous action, to the intellect. But our 
purpose is not to prose over these books, but to describe them. 

It will not be expeeted of us to notice all the books of this class 
which are before the public. Their number would render the at- 
tempt fruitless. We shall content ourselves with referring to such 
as have attracted our own special attention. 

One of the most voluminous authors in this department is a certain 
Perer Partey—voluminoms if the number of his books be alone 
estimated, but not so if the amount of matter embraced in them 
be the standard. ‘I’hese books contain an undue proportion of what 
the printers term phat, to wit: wide margins, and blank spaces. 
They are handsomely got up; the paper, printing, and pictures are 
all in a style far superior to any thing we have heretofore met with in 
such books. ‘The subjects are well chosen, the style of composition 
simple and easy, and the whole of the work of the compiler, as far as 
it goes, is well and judiciously executed. But they are too dear; the 
price is too great for the quantity of matter contained in them. We 
like to see such books neatly printed, and embellished with good pic- 
tures; so as to be attractive to the eye, and to possess a value which: 
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shal] ensure their preservation. A bad picture is almost as perni- 
cious as a bad sentiment. It deceives the eye, misleads the judg- 
ment, and perverts the taste. It is a carricature, giving a sufficient 
resemblance of the object intended to be represented to enable the 
beholder to recognize it, but presenting that object in a distorted 
shape, which conveys a wrong impression to the mind. We cannot 
expect that the pictures in children’s books should be elegant speci- 
mens of art; but they ought to be respectable. They should be accu- 
rate in point of fact, if not splendid in execution. But while we 
would thus elevate the character of such books in regard to their 
appearance, we object to any increase of price. ‘The prices of all 
kinds of mechanical labor, are so much reduced, and the facilities for 
executing such work, afforded by improved machinery, are so great, 
that the one result may be effected, without necessarily producing the 
other. The works of Peter Parley are excellent in character and 
appearance; but they are meagre in size, and extravagant in price, 
There are some trifling mistakes in matters of fact, in them, which 
we hope te see corrected in future editions. 

TRAVELS WeEsT OF THE MuississirPi, is an entertaining volume. 
Here too we found a few slight inaccuracies; but we are not aware 
that they could have been avoided, as Mr. Solomon Bell, the supposed 
compiler, does not profess to have travelled himself, but only to re- 
peat what other men have told. We are always grieved to see chil- 
dren misled; deceiving a child is like whipping a woman; it is an 
imposition practised upon weakness—an advantage taken of the de- 
fenceless. We do not intend this remark for Solomon Bell, who has 
done his duty faithfully, and prepared an interesting book for our 
voung friends. 

Tur Cutipren’s Rogrnson Crusor, we object to. The original 
work of De Foe has been so long a standard book, has been read by 
all classes of society with such absorbing interest, and enjoyed so un- 
exampled a career of popularity, that it is too late now to propose 
any alteration, which shall be likely to be an improvement. We 
have not read this effort. We are principled against reading any 
such book, Although Daniel De Foe is dead and buried, and his 
copy right, if ever he had one, long since expired, we revere his 
memory too mueh, to give our sanction to any such intrusion upon 
his property. Jt is not right to alter a standard work, and publish it 


under the name of the original. The attempt to improve the work . 


of such a mind as that of De Foe, is, to say the least of it, somewhat 
presumptuous; we can hardly conceive that his conceptions could be 
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touched by a common hand, without injury to some trait of character, 
er touch of genius. Let those who do not like Robinson Crusoe, 
write a better book; let them take the same scene, the same time, the 
identical island, if they please; but let them not invade the sacred 
rights of De Fue, by taking his inventions, his thoughts, the crea- 
tions of his own genius, and publishing them in a distorted form. 
There is such a thing as literary property, even after the author has 
ceased to live; a property which death dves not determine, which the 
law cannot defeat, nor the heirs take. A writer’s reputation should 
be inviolable; but can it be so if those writings which are his éitle 
papers, the records of his fame, the evidences by which his claims 
are to be decided, may be altered at will? We do not object to an 
abridgement, which is professedly such, nor. to extracts which are 
made faithfully; but to the cutting up and altering a standard work, 
just as a lady makes a new gown out of an old one—ripping De Foe’s 
old Robinson Crusoe to pieces, and making up a fashionable modern 
Robinson out of the fragments. There are productions with which 
such liberties may be taken—works upon which the approbation of 
the public has never stamped a value, and the appropriation of which 
inflicts no injury, nor invades any right. But when the popular 
voice has decreed a work to immortality; when time has sanctioned 
that decree and made it venerable; when such a work has became 
interwoven in the thread of our existence, by its connexion with the 
associations, the pleasures, the studies of childhood, it is unkind, it is 
unfair, we had almost said it is morally wrong, to invade the sacred- 
ness of its character, or violate its identity. 

But we must proceed to works of a higher grade. We embrace 
the earliest occasion to notice those of Mr. Pierpont of Boston, who 
by his devotion to the cause of education is building up a monument 
for himself, “more durable than brass.” This gentleman stands in 
the first rank of American poets, and has produced one work, at 
least, the “Airs of Palestine,” which 1s destined to a permanent 
place among our classics. The character of his mind enables him 
to shine conspicuously in the more humble, but more useful, and not 
less honorable, department of literature in which we are now consid- 
ering him. His morality 1s elevated, his taste pure; his perception 
of the beautiful in language, in thought, or in nature, is clear and ju- 
dicious, He selects the most valuable passages, from the mass of 
English literature, with great skill and judgment; and earns our ap- 
probation as weii by the chasteness of his extracts, and the elegance 
of mind displayed in the aggregate collection, as by the severe care, 
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and labor, which are apparent in all that constitutes the drudgery of 
such employment. His school books are four in number; and are 
entitled “The Young Reader, to go with the spelling book ;” “Intro- 
duction to the National Reader,” a selection of easy lessons in read- 
ing, to follow the Young Reader; “The National Reader,” designed 
for a class of pupi!s a little farther advanced; and the “American 
First Class Bock,” intended for the use of the highest class, in public 
and private schools. ‘They form a series of english reading books, 
beginning with the youngest scholars, and ending with those who are 
most advanced. 

The Young Reader, is one of the best little books that we have 
ever seen. We have the highest authority, that of our children, for 
saying that it is intensely interesting. No intelligent child in whose 
hands it is placed will be satisfied until the whole has been perused. 
The pieces are short and simple; the subjects are attractive and use- 
ful; the style remarkably pure, plain, and familiar. ‘They are partly 
selected, and partly written by the editor, who has certainly displayed 
an intimate knowledge of the avenues to the hearts of children. We 
never had the pleasure of seeing this gentleman; but are satisfied 
from the evidence before us, that a child who saw him for the first 
time would instinctively climb upon his knee. 

We do not think that any of his series, in perfect appropriateness, 
and general excellence, comes up to the first. It is our favorite. 
But the others are the best works of their kind that we have seen. 
The plan commenced in the “Introduction,” and pursued to some ex- 
tent through the series, of giving the pronunciation of the hard words, 
upon the margin, is very judicious, and might have been somewhat ex 
tended. Our only objection to it would be, that there are some pecu- 
liarities in the ortheopy of the eastern states, which are offensive to the 
“ears polite” of the middle and southern parts of the union, and which 
we think have no authority, other than that of a custom, “more hon- 
ored in the breach than the observance,” to support them. We cannot 
be tutored to call mancevre “man-ev-er or man-a-ver” nor to say “dos- 
sil” for do-cile. But these are small matiers:' Children will be 
taught to pronounce, by the society in which they mingle, in spite of 
books. 

‘The last volume of this series might be called “elegant extracts,” 
or any name indicating a choice collection of the beauties of modern 
english literature. It is a volume out of which any of us might read 
with profit; and which no man of taste can open without pleasure. 
Tt includes the finest efforts of the best writers in our language; and 
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the selections are made with a due regard to simplicity of style, 
chasteness of morality, and attractiveness of subject. It has been 
objected to this book that it is of too high a grade for the intellects of 
schoolboys--that it is a compilation for men of taste and not for 
youth. We think that this objection is not well founded; and we 
shall give our reasons for saying so, the more readily inasmuch as 
we wish to throw out a suggestion on this subject. 

Young orators, who address popular assemblies of a particular 
kindof any kind indeed, except the most erudite and polished, are 
continually told of the necessity of bringing themselves down to the 
level of their audience; and we suppose that no man ever made the 
attempt, who did not become childish or incomprehensible, or perse- 
vered in it, without injury to his own intellect. The truth is, that no 
man becomes more intelligible, by any process which can be called 
descending. A man may rise to that true eloquence which levels 
itself with all capacities; or he may descend to vulgarity and slang. 
{n the first case he will be understood by all, in the last by a few. 
The true secret of being understood by children and ignorant per- 
sons, is to use pure, simple, and chaste language, to treat of familiar 
subjects, and to draw illustrations from natural and sensible objects. 
There is no inconsistency between perfect plainness, and elegance, of 
language; on the contrary, that style is most elegant which is simple 
and perspicuous, in which ornament is used sparingly and chosen 
judiciously, and in which scholarship, or learning, is carefully con 
cealed, rather than ostentatiously paraded. Goldsmith is an elegant 
writer; nothing can be more graceful, easy, and harmonious than the 
flow of his language. His sentences are well balanced, and his peri- 
ods beautifully turned. Yet what can be more plain? A clown 
might use coarser language, but he could not use that which would 
be more simple and intelligible. Every one who has ever listened to 
the oratory of Henry Clay, acknowledges the elevation both of 
thought and style, the harmony of his periods, the richness, elegance 
and peculiar gracefulness, of his language. Yet Henry Clay will 
declaim in this style by the hour, to a jury or other assemblage, of 
unlettered backwoodsmen, who will not only understand, but devour, 
every word. Such men do not become childish, or coarse, or clown- 
ish, in order to be understood. They do not let themselves down, but 
bring themselves up to the capacities of other men. It is the prerog- 
ative of genius to be simple and intelligible, at the same time that it is 
chaste and elegant. The labor of him who has not genius, and who 
attempts to learn mechanically the art of composition, consists chief- 
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ly in ridding his thoughts of a superabundance of words, and express- 
ing ideas which are clear to himself, so that they will be clear to oth- 
ers. Genius does this instinctively; art arrives at it by severe disei- 
pline; in either case the result is elegance and plainness; and we 
venture to say that there is no writer who by common consent is 
referred to as a model, who is not as explicit and intelligible, as he is 
elegant, polished, and agreeable. 

To be understood by english readers, we must use plain english 
words; but where is the good writer who does not do this? Young 
gentlemen just from college, who are beginning to try to write, throw 
in scraps of greek and latin, in order to let the world know that they 
have diplomas in their pockets, or because they cannot express them- 
selves clearly in english. In Great Britain it is fashionable to inter- 
lard their writing with french, italian, and spanish, because it is 
thought vastly genteel, to understand those languages, and to be 
thought to have travelled in the countries where they are spoken. 
One can hardly read through an English periodical, without the help 
of several dictionaries; our own writers have caught the fashion, and 
stick little bits of finery upon their compositions, just as an indian 
ornaments himself, with red paint, beads, and bits of tin. But it is 
very clear that no man writes good english, who is obliged to express 
some of his ideas, in any other language. The perfection of style 
we believe to be purity and perspicuity. If a writer uses words 
which are english, and cultivates brevity, clearness, and exactness of 
style, ornament will follow naturally, and elegance be the result. 
We readily admit that there are fine writers, who do not possess that 
faculty of making themselves easily and distinctly understood, which 
we claim to be the perfection of fine writing. Dr. Johnson rendered 
his style obscure by the employment of words which were not in 
common use, and Mr, Jefferson by long and loosely connected sen- 
tences. These were defects in the style of those authors, who were 
considered great writers,’because they possessed good quilities which 
overbalanced these faults. 

In making a selection then, for the use of children or youth, the 
finest passages in our language are most suitable, because they will 
invariably be found to be the plainest. It is in the writings of pre- 
tenders and imitators that we find hard words, unintelligible combi- 
nations, dark inuendoes, and mutilated ideas. Besides, it is impor- 
tant to create in youth a proper taste, and for this purpose the best 
models should be placed before them. Instead of bringing ourselves 
down to their capacities, by framing childish compositions, which are 
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invariably ten times more unintelligible than the ordinary writings 
of sensible men, we should elevate their capacities by placing good 
models before them. 

In the volume before us we find the most complete illustration of 
these views. Channing and Buckminster, stand at the herd of 
American writers—perhaps they have no superior. ‘Their writings 
are of the most elevated, and polished character. But “he who runs 
may read” the extracts from them contained in this volume. Dr. 
Channing’s thoughts on daily prayer, are completely within the 
range of the most ordinary understanding—yet they are so evidently 
the production of an accomplished mind, that they would, without 
any other evidence, of themselves, entitle their author to that dis- 
tinction. Dr. Franklin’s essay ov the “waste of life” is the effusion 
of a philosopher’s mind; yet any youth may understand it. We find 
nothing obscure in Washington Irving’s remarks “on forest trees ;” 
nothing above the reach of any common intellect. in Scot’s account 
of “old mortality.” Indeed in selecting, the beauties of any author, 
the critic will invariably pitch upon the plainest passages; and in 
looking over this beautiful selection we venture to assert that the 
most highly finished passages are always those which are the most 
simple. Is it not easy to explain the cause of this effect? The mau 
of expanded views and fine intellect, writes not for the hour, nor for 
the little circle around him; but for human nature, and for all time. 
He writes not for the initiated, but for the world. He adopts therefore 
not the local idiom of a province, nor the technicality of a school, 
nor the slang of a profession; but endeavors to use his vernacular 
tongue with classic purity, and to employ the language of common 
sense and feeling—that language which is common to every age and 
country. And he succeeds, because he is never satisfied with any 
thing short of success; nor thinks himself a writer until he finds that 
he has made himself acceptable to every elass in society from the 
learned doctor down to the peasant. The noblest efforts of such a 
writer, are read with delight in the nursery, the school-boy gets them 
by heart, the ploughman can repeat them, the pedlar spreads them to 
every village, and the sailor carries them to every shore, 

For these reasons we ‘say that Mr. Pierpont has done well in 
selecting for his books some of the finest specimens of English wri- 
ting; and we hope that they will be extensively introduced into our 
schools. 

On the whole we give a decided preference to the reading books of 
Mr. Pierpont, over all others that we have seen. The sentiments 
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contained in them are so chaste, that the most conscientious parent 
will find nothing to disapprove. The subjects are chosen with judg- 
ment, and are calculated to awaken curiosity and communicate 
knowledge. ‘The selections are evidently made by a man of highly 
cultivated taste, whose views are refined and elevated, whose propen- 
sities are amiable, and pure, and whose mind has been enlarged by a 
liberal and extensive course of reading. They are well adapted to 
please and attract the juvenile mind; while they are free from the 
faults so common in such publications, 

We take this opportunity to speak of another class of books which 
we consider quite an acquisition to the literature of our country: we 
mean the publications of the American Sunday School Union. We 
are aware that there are many who might be disposed to controvert 
this opinion, without examining into its correctness, merely because 
it has never occurred to them, that the books prepared by pious peo- 
ple for sunday school children to read, can be interesting to any 
body but the little folks for whom they are intended. We would 
advise such persons, to take some leisure moment, and stroll into a 
sunday school depository; and we assure them that they will be sur- 
prised to discover how many entertaining, instructive, and even valu- 
able books, have been published by this most useful society. It is 
deeply aflecting, to any mind of proper feeling, to witness the stupen- 
dous exertions that have been made to prepare books for the instruc- 
tion of children; to behold the care, the solicitude, the fidelity with 
which these works are prepared; and to see the effects which they 
are producing, We know something about this matter, because we 
have examined into it carefully; and we can bear witness to the 
noble patriotism, the disinterested benevolence, the pure christian 
charity, which sustains and regulates the operations of this society, 
Setting aside their religious character, the mere literary and moral 
influence of these schools, have rendered them a national benefit, and 
we doubt not that the time will soon arrive, when even those who are 
careless of their value, as auxiliaries of religion, will esteem them as 
constituting one of the most valuable departments of popular educa- 
tion. We are not among those whe would set aside the religion 
inculcated in sunday schools as of secondary importance. No think- 
ing man, who has carefully examined the subject, doubts that the 
inculcation of piety is the basts, and first principle, of all good edu- 
cation. {ft is true that persons who have not carefully investigated 
the matter, are apt to confound retigion with sectarianism, and to 
imagine that the one is necessarily included in the teaching of the 
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other. We suppose that some probability has been given to this 
opinion, by the zeal which sects have at all times displayed in endea- 
voring to inculcate their own opinions upon the minds of their chil- 
dren. And this is natural. It is our duty to teach our children what 
we believe to be true. But the teaching of our own children in the 
bosom of a family or of a church, is one thing, and the building up 
of a great national system of educaticn is another. In the one case 
we feach them the great principles which by common consent are 
admitted to be true, and which all sects believe alike; in the other 
we inculcate the peculiar dogmas of our own faith. When we say 
common consent, we do not mean that which every individual in soct- 
ety believes, but that which is received by so large a majority as to 
be the prevailing faith: there are individuals, doubtless, in our coun- 
try, who cherish a secret preference for the monarchical, or aristocratic 
form of government, but these opinions are so unpopular, and held by 
so small a minority, that the republican form of government may be 
said to be sustained by common consent. So it is with the christian 
religion; though not established by law, and although a few disclaim 
it, it is professed by so many, it is so deeply impressed upon our 
hearts, and so interwoven with all our institutions, that it may be 
said to rest upon the broad foundation of public opinion. Such is the 
character which ought to be impressed upon a great institution, like 
the American Sunday School Union, whose operations are intended to 
pervade the whole continent, and whose principles are to be dissemi- 
nated through every department of society. ‘Those principles should 
be so expansive as to embrace the leading doctrines and conciliate 
the affections of every christian sect, and so liberal as to give offence 
to none. That it should be so framed as to propitiate the kindness of 
the enemies of religion, cannot be expected, any more than that a 
formal provision should be ingrafied in our political constitution in 
favor of monarchists. We apprehend that our system of sunday 
schools is in fact founded upon the model, which we recommend. 
That it is perfect in all its parts, and operations, cannot be expected ; 
nor will we assert that it it as perfect as it might be. It is yet in its 
infancy and needs the nursing of good men, and the careful discipline 
of successive patriots and christians to become al! that it ought to be. 
But it is now a noble institution; an ornament, and a blessing to our 
country; and if any conscientious or patriotic man, who admits the 
great truths that “righteousness exalteth a nation,” and that “youth 
is the season for improvement,” approves of sunday schools in the 
general, yet sees defects in any of the details of this system, let hire 
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use his influence to correct those faults. Let him entitle himself toa 
vote, by joining the institution, and while he sustains all that he finds 
in it to approve, let him with manly independence oppose all that is 
wreng. ‘That exertions are now made to exclude sectarianism and 
all the littleness of party, is evident from the fact, that its operations 
are directed by men of different sects, and that the publishing of books 
particularly, is superintended by a committee of persons from five dif- 
ferent denominations of christians, whose unanimous approbation is 
required to every book that is issued. Now we cannot imagine a 
more effectual plan, for excluding the dogmas of sects from these 
books, than thus setting sectarians to watch each other, for they are. 
the identical persons who are most jealous upon such points. While 
ihe methodist, the baptist, the episcopalian, and the presbyterian are 
keeping vigilant guard over each other, it is hardly possible for either 
to gain an advantage for his own peculiar tenets; nor 1s it, as far as 
we know, attempted. ‘The great objects of this institution are to 
teach those leading principles of reverence and obedience to God, 
and benevolence to man, which all christians agree in believing—to 
teach these things to children—and to do this work on a day appro- 
priate to such exercises, and when all have leisure to attend them. 
A primary part of the course of instruction, is the teaching of the art 
of reading; and throughout the whole, the improvement of the intel- 
lect by the inculcation of general knowledge and literature, forms a 
prominent feature. This brings us to speak of some of the books 
which are used, and to shew the value and importance of many of the 
publications, 

The New and Old Testaments, are published with Question Books 
referring to the lessons. ‘These questions have relation to the history 
and customs of the Jews, Greeks, Romans, and other nations who are 
mentioned—to the biography of persons whose names are introduced ; 
to the geography of all the places which are alluded to—and in short 
to the various points of biblical literature and history. ‘The charac- 
ter, attributes, and government of the Deity, are explained with a 
careful avoidance of controverted points. With such aids, a child is 
introduced to a knowledge of. the Bible, in the most unexceptionable 
manner, yet with rare advantages for the acquisition of valuable 


knowledge. 

The Bre.e Dictionary of Dr. Alexander, is the elaborate produc- 
tion of one of the best scholars in America. It 1s a work of great 
care and accuracy, embracing a fund of learning, and enriched by 
the researches of a profound and elegant mind. The youth of this 
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generation are highly honored, and enjoy rare privileges, when the 
best efforts of such a mind as that of Dr. Alexander, are devoted to 
their service. 

The “Evipences or CuristTianity,” by the same author, is a suc- 
cessful attempt to present to the minds of children, in a familiar form, 
that body of testimony, which has already employed the pens of so 
many of the most elegant writers in our language. 

A “Hep to THe Gosrets,” and the “Geography of the Bible,” 
are valuable manuals, and of much higher pretensions, in point of 
scientific accuracy, and perspicuity of arrangement, than ordinary 
school books. 

The “Lire anp Travets or St. Pavt,” by Dr. Bedel, a popular 
minister of the episcopalian church, in Philadelphia, is an elegant 
biography, of one of the most eminent men of antiquity. The sub- 
ject is of high interest, and is touched with the hand of a master. 

“Memos or Aveustus Herman Francxe,” and “Life of John 
Frederic Obelin,” are works of uncommon interest. The first of 
these was a professor in the university of Halle, in Germany, the 
other was pastor of Walback, a small rocky district, in the same em- 
pire, where he found the people in the most abject poverty and ignor- 
ance, and by his own exertions raised them to a state of comparative 
comfort. In ene respect he resembled George Rapp. He had the 
faculty of governing men; and was able to form a band of mere sava- 
ges into a regular community, to civilize, elevate, and polish them, so 
as to render their condition a phenomenon to all who visited their se. 
cluded villages. 

The “Husrory or THe Sanpwicu Isianps,” is full of instruction. 
These Islands have always been viewed with curiosity. Their dis- 
tant position, the peculiarities of their climate and productions, and 
the singular mixture of barbarism and amiability in the the character 
of the people, have always combined to arrest the attention. In the 
narrations of the voyages of Cook, and other navigators, this curiosity 
was but partially gratified; and it is only lately that we have had ac- 
cess to authentic sources of information on the subject. ‘These have 
been opened to us by the enterprising missionaries from this country, 
who have penetrated into those distant isles of the ocean, and identi- 
fied themselves with the best interests of the people. They have 
learned the language of the natives, erected a printing press, and 
opened schools, and at the last accounts the enormous number of fif- 
ty thousand of the islanders were learning, or had learned, to read. 
They had introduced many or the arts of civil life; and had succeed- 
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ed in abolishing many savage customs, and cruel rites, The govern- 
ment itself was beginning to feel the influence of christian principles, 
and was becoming more mild, more liberal, and more republican. 
Such rapid changes are almost incredible: yet they are amply prov, 
ed. Lord Byron, a distinguished officer of the British navy, and the 
heroic commodore Jones, of our navy, both bear testimony to the 
facts alluded to. ‘This book will be found to be intensely interesting, 
not only to the young, but to the most intelligent reader. 

Tue Lirz or WasurneTon, is a concise well written work, very 
far superior to the popular compilation of Weems. It was much 
wanted, for, strange as it may seem, there was no biography of the 
father of his country, sufficiently cheap for universal circulation 
among the people, except the eccentric production above alluded te. 
Nor was there any compendous account of the public life and private 
history of this great man, which placed his moral character in its 
proper light, and drew out, for the use of the young, examples from 
his conduct proper for their imitation. The fact is that no man is 
truly a benefactor of his country, nor deserves the erection of a mon- 
ument in the bosoms of a grateful people, whose conduct may not be 
thus be examined by the torch of virtue. ‘Then only is a man ascer- 
tained to have been truly noble, when the pious unite with the patri- 
otic, to cherish his fame, and little children are taught to lisp his 
praises, to treasure up his precepts, and to follow his example. 

The only other work which we shall now mention, is the “Lirr or 
Mrs. Jupson.” This exemplary woman was a remarkable instance 
of female heroism. She was the pioneer of female missionaries. At 
the age of twenty-three she married a missionary who was about to 
depart for the Burman empire, and thus enlisted herself voluntarily 
in that cause. We have not room to relate the adventures, the dan- 
gers, the sufferings through which she passed; nor to dwell upon the 
remarkable ability and courage with which she met them. Her de- 
voted fidelity to the business in which she was engaged, her tender- 
ness to her husband, the noble spirit with which she prepared to en- 
counter martyrdom in the various forms in which it was threatened, 
the address by which, although a stranger, she conciliated friends at 
the court of the Burman king, while her husband was in captivity— 
these, with other incidents, render the history of this accomplished 
woman as affecting, as it is curious. and instructive. 
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FROM THE (LONDON) ATHENEUM. 


Stories of American Life, by American Writers—Edited by Mary 
Russell Mitford: 3 vols. London, Colburn & Bentley. 
American Stories for little Boys and Girls—Selected by Miss Mit- 
ford: London, 1831: Whitaker & Co. 


The literary independence of the Americans is far from being se 
complete as their political, for as yet they possess no national litera- 
ture, and invariably regard ours as appertaining also to them. By 
national literature we do not merely mean works written by Ameri- 
cans; but a literature that appeals directly to the national feelings— 
is founded on domestic incidents, illustrates or satirizes domestic 
manners, and, above all, administers to the just pride of a nation, 
inspires a feeling for the national glory, and inculcates a love of 
country—a literature which foreigners may admire, but none can 
feel, in the deep sanctuary of the heart, but a native. Of course this 
is said generally; and all that we wish to be understood by it is, that 
the Americans possess no body of authors whose esprit de corps, is 
national. ‘The causes are easily discoverable: it is much easier to 
imitate than create—to paint a copy than to execute an original; our 
literature was theirs, and upon it the taste of the people has been 
formed. 

This want of originality in American literature is, we think, likely 
long tocontinue. The sale of English books in America is unbound- 
ed; our own popular works are reproduced from the American press 
in half-a-dozen towns, within as many weeks after the arrival of the 
ireighted packet; and the most violent of the “American system” 
members of Congress, is not likely to subject English literature to a 
high tariff, merely to encourage the home manufacture ;——at least it 
will continue until a dozen or two more minds such as the authors of 
Knickerbocker and the Pioneers, shall have shed the radiance of 
their genius over the infant literature of America—giving confidence 
to the admiring millions of their countrymen, by winning golden 
opinions from Europe; and until they have impressed a marked and 
distinctive feature by their united power. Mr. Sprague’s Ode, 
noticed in No, 170 of this paper, had something of this nationality, 
and was not therefore the less welcome to us. 

We had hoped from Miss Mitford some collection that, good or 
bad, would be strongly impressed with nationality—the more so as 
she makes mention in her preface of the “great mass” of works 
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whence the selection was made; but, in truth, Miss Mitford herself 
does not seem very conversant with the subject; the specimens in her 
herbal are all gathered from the garden~ she never ventures into the 
bye-lane or dark tangled forest—she seeks only what is beautiful, not 
what is new—all her specimens are varieties rather than originals, 
and, without any disrespectful feeling, we must add, they are well- 
known varieties, Seven or eight are from the ‘Token,’ others from 
the ‘Atlantic Souvenir,’ and it was hardly worth while to botanize in 
districts so often gone over as the “Tales of the Good Woman’ and 
‘the Legendary.’ It is very possible, however, that Miss Mitford’s 
selection may suit the public better than ours would have done—and 
certainly for persons not conversant with the works we have men- 
tioned, it is a good one. Otterbag—Pete Feathertou—-the French 
Village--ihe Drunkard—the Romance of the Border—and a dozen 
other tales are excellent; and Neal, Hal!, Paulding, Bryant, Stone, 
Barker, Willis, Verplanck, Sands, and even our friend Miss Sedg- 
wick, in her shorier pieces, though writers of various power, are all 
powerful, and well deserve the honor of thus representing their coun- 
try. To those, therefore, who are not acquainted with the works we 
have mentioned, we strongly recommend this collection. 

As to the ‘Stories for Little Boys and Girls,’ they are, taking the 
three volumes together, neither better nor worse than the generality 
of their class; and it is an idle labor to import an article that may be 
had quite as good of native growth. 





EMIGRATION. 


¢ 


We have heard lately of several colonies which have been formed 
in the eastern states, for the purpose of emigrating to Illinois; and 
we always hear such information with regret. Not that we have 
any objection to emigration in itself; on the contrary few have done 
more than we, to encourage and promote it. We ardently long to see 
the fertile plains of Iilinois covered with an industrious, an enterpri- 
sing, and an intelligenz population; we shall always be among the 
first to welcome the farmer, the mechanic, the school teacher—the 
working man, in short, of any trade, mystery or profession—and we 
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care not from what point of the compass he may come. With the 
unrivalled natural advantages presented by our state, we need noth- 
ing but human ingenuity and labor, directed by a wholesome moral 
sentiment, in order to assume the first rank among our sister repub- 
lics; and every patriotic man is bound to lend his aid, to accelerate 
by all proper means the consumation of the greatness of his country. 
Our objection lies to the plan of colonization, fraught as it is in our 
opinion, with evil to the country, and to those who adopt it. We 
shall endeavor to explain our views on this subject, abstractly, with- 
out any reference to individuals who may differ from us in opinion, or 
who may have engaged in schemes at variance with our sentiments. 
So far as our personal observation has extended, emigrating socie- 
ties have not been successful in the western country; and it will not 
be difficult to shew that such associations are generally injudicious. 
When composed of foreigners, they have almost uniformly failed ; 
while individuals and families, who have come untrammelled by such 
connections, have generally prospered in proportion to their means 
and their industry. We would set down the following, as some of 
the most operating causes of these results. Foreigners who emigrate, 
must leave behind them all their prejudices, and many of their cus- 
toms; the former would be odious to their new neighbors, and the 
latter inappropriate to their newly adopted situation. Their lan- 
guage, their feelings, their habits, are so many trammels, that must 
be shaken off. They must not only conform to the laws of the coun- 
try to which they go, but must adapt their labors, and mode of living, 
to the exigencies of a state of society which is novel to them. <A far- 
mer from England, France, or Germany, finds his agricultural skill 
of little avail in Hlinois; and the only plan by which he can succeed, 
is to forget his own husbandry, and adopt that of his new neighbors. 
When such persons come in societies, they associate too much with 
each other, and too little with the other residents of the country, and 
thus deprive themselves of the opportunity of profiting by the exam- 
ple of older settlers. The very object of forming a society of this 
description, is, that its members shall mutually aid each other in 
their business, and form a circle for the purposes of social inter- 
course. In this manner they preserve their own language, and 
instead of having their prejudices and customs worn off by collision 
with the people of the country, they keep alive those very customs 
and prejudices, by the countenance and encouragement which they 
afford to each other, and even feel a pride in retaining this distinctive 
character. Their settlement gets a name—it is called the Dutch, ox 
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the English settlement—they lay off a village, and call it after the 
place of their nativity, and become attached to every little vestige of 
their nationality, which recalls their early homes. The diflerence 
of character between themselves and the people around them, creates 
of itself a line which for a time would keep them asunder; but they 
have adopted a plan by which that imaginary line is distinctly traced - 
out, marked, and published. Their neighbors view them with jeal- 
ousy and distrust—for every society or combination of men, which is 
exclusive in its character, excites these feelings. The new comers 
have every thing to lose, and nothing to gain, from a state of rivalry 
and ill will with their neighbors; but such feelings will invariably be 
created by any set of people who emigrate in large bodies, and at- 
tempt to organize a community of their own, in the bosom of a set- 
tled country. ‘They remain ignorant of all they ought to learn, ad- 
here tenaciously to their own habits, repel the advice, hospitality, and 
aid, of those who came before them, and are reduced to beggary be- 
fore they learn that their mode of cultivation is wrong, their manners 
unpopular, and their prejudices unwise. They then dissolve their 
bond of union, scatter themselves over the country, mix with the 
people, rub oft their peculiarities, are kindly treated, and feel as if 
they belong to the country in which they live. From these observa- 
tions the Harmonites form the only exception within our knowledge; 
but they form also an exception from all general rules... 

If what we have said, is true in reference to foreigners, it is not 
less so in relation to people emigrating from the older states. It will 
be easily seen that they too, have their peculiarities, though they may 
not be so strongly marked; and that a company of New Englanders 
or Virginians, removing into a new country, and settling as such, will 
be less welcome, and less prosperous, than the same number of per- 
sons, coming separately, and dropping all local distinctions, Al- 
though they speak our language, and have been accustomed to the 
same general system of civil government with ourselves, there are a 
number of points of minor importance, but which are intimately 
interwoven with the business of life, and the happiness of social 
intercourse, in which they differ from us materially. It is worthy of 
remark, that parties, and party disseations, do »ot always grow out of 
differences of opinion about important matters, but more frequently 
arise out of the veriest trifles; and tae reason for this, may perhaps 
be, that men may be induced to reflect and to act rationally, about 
matters of moment, while those little peculiarities of belief or prac- 
tice which are non-essentia!, are not submitted to the test of reason, 
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yet are tenaciously adhered to on one side, and contemptuously spurn- 
ed on the other. 

Many persons who emigrate from older to younger states, set out 
with the spirit of reformers; and aware of the superior advantages 
which they have enjoyed, and of the higher degree of civilization and 
improvemeut to which they have been accustomed, fondly imagine 
that they can easily transplant these to their new places of residence. 
One thing is forgotten: if any improvement which. is proposed to be 
introduced is new to the western people, they must first be convinced 
of its value before they will consent to adopt it, and such conviction 
can only be produced by persons who have conciliated their kindness, 
and won their confidence. People do not, in general, adopt the sen- 
timents of those to whom they are hostile, nor will they learn much 
from any except those with whom they live on terms of amicable 
intercourse. When a company of people therefore, set down in a 
country in such a way as to excite unpleasant feelings in those 
around them, they will not be apt to exert any salutary influence up- 
on their neighbors. There is an appearance of arrogance in the 
conduct of those who settle in the heart of a civilized community of 
their own countrymen, but yet in a new country to them, and bring 
with them their own society, their own mechanics, their own customs, 
and affect a kind of independence of the civil community already 
organized. If a colony of backwoodsmen should settle in Massa- 
chusetis, and resolutely determine to raise nothing but corn and 
tobacco, to wear blanket coats and leggins, and to make stump 
speeches, there would he a sad outcry about it; yet they would do no 
greater violence to the feelings of that people, than a colony coming 
from the east, who should pertinaciously resolve upon planting all 
their own customs among us, would do to ours. 

We desire not to be understood, as throwing out, in the above re- 
marks, any sneer at those patriotic individuals, or institutions, in the 
older states, through whose exertions such noble streams of benevo- 
lence have been poured into our country. Our known sentiments, 
as expressed on many occasions, must redeem us from being thus 
misconceived. We honor every man who {rom patriotic or christian 
principles, endeavors to improve the condition of his country, or spe- 
cies. We know that there are thousands beyond the mountains, who 
consider our great valley as destined to become the centre of popula- 
tion and power, and who see the policy of planting literature, sci- 
ence, morality, and religion here, as in the future heart of the repub- 
lic. Our remarks are addressed to individuals, in reference to their 
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personal comfort, prosperity, and influence. We wish to see them 
come to Illinois, with a manly confidence in us, and with the feelings, 
not of New Englaaders, or Pennsylvanians, but of Americans. The 
bane of society and improvement in a new country, is found in those 
sectional distinctions, which keep men asunder, and create parties— 
by which the best men in our country are thrown into hostile ranks, 
and prevented from acting together for the common good. No one 
cause contributes so much, in our opinion, to keep alive such jealous- 
ies, as the imprudence of emigrants in adhering to those very dis- 
tinctions which mark them as strangers, instead of sacrificing every 
peculiarity, which 1s non-essential, to the promotion of harmony. 

Especially is it unnecessary for mechanics, and wealthy farmers, 
to come thus in herds. The farmer who brings with him the means 
to purchase and stock a farm, is the most independent man in our 
country. Nature is so prolific here, that a man thus provided, may 
securely calculate upon competence, and even abundance, with but 
little labor. Mechanics of all kinds are so much needed, as to be 
sure of a welcome reception, and profitable employment. They re- 
quire no other associates but health, skill, and industry. 

If the object of any emigrant is to be useful to the country, by 
disseminating knowledge, piety, or any valuable art, and we know 
that there are many such—can they hope to accomplish that design 
by confining their Jabors and affections within the bounds of a circle 
of select friends? We apprehend not; and that such individuals 
especially, should throw aside every weight, cast off all the trammels 
that would embarrass them, and gain that kind of influence which 
springs from companionship and confidence. 

But the fact is, that persons who emigrate to the west, have to 
learn from our people here, a vast deal more than they can possibly 
teach them. ‘This is especially true in respect to farmers. Our cli- 
mate, soil, and products, are new to them; and they are obliged to 
remode! their whole system of agriculture, in order to adapt it to the 
circumstances in which they are placed. On their arrival here they 
will not find skillful mechanics, ready to build up their houses, and 
provide for all their wants. “But we will bring them,” says the co- 
lonist; sir, you cannot bring them. You may fetch your carpenter, 
your blacksmith, and a few more, but the wants of human life are so 
numerous, that you would find yourself continually obliged to step 
out of your own circle of chosen associates, and to claim assistance 
from others. Your carpenters, and blacksmiths, would have their 
own houses to build, and their own wants to provide for, and you 
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would have to shiver in the cold, and starve, until their wants were 
supplied, their families fed, and their dwellings finished. In the 
mean while, the people around would be laughing in their sleeves at 
the ill-contrived, ill-managed, ill-sorted combination, which, though 
perfectly ignorant, and helpless, in regard to all practical and useful 
knowledge in relation to the getting of a livelihood, yet affected a 
kind of independence. 

The truth is that the man who removes into a strange country with 
the intention of making it his home, should determine to abandon at 
once his predelictions, prejudices, and local attachments, and coen- 
form himself without reserve to the customs of the land of his adop- 
tion. Instead of bringing society with him, he should cultivate the 
intimacy of the inhabitants, and by imbibing their feelings and sen- 
timents learn to relish their society. Those who come here with 
minds predisposed against us, who have already resolved in their own 
hearts that they cannot find suitable associates, in this country, will 
be always “strangers in a far land.” They will never feel at home 
in Iilinois. We feel proud when we see a young man strolling into 
our state, on foot, with one shirt on his back and another in his pock- 
et. He brings neither money, nor friends, but expects to find both 
here. That man intends to stay. He will soon forget when he 
speaks of home, to turn his face to the east. He will not giveasa 
reason for every opinion that he advances, “we do so in Connecticut,” 
“we say so in Massachusetts;” but will discover that he has a great 
deal to learn from backwoodsmen, and that our own manners and 
customs may in many cases be best suited to our circumstances. 
Such a man is of more value to the country, than any colony which 
ingenuity can devise. He throws himself into the bosom of our soci- 
ety—adopts it, for better and for worse, and soon loses all perception 
of any diflerence between it and that to which he has been accustom- 
ed; while their whole enterprise is founded on distrust, and local pre- 
judice. 

There are other objections to this kind of social system, which will 
strike every reflecting mind. One man will be industrious, and 
another indolent—one peaceable, another litigious—one honest, an- 
other dishonest; and however guarded may be their bond of union, 
there must exist to a certain extent, a joint interest and responsibility, 
and the whole community will be affected, more or less, by the mis- 
deeds, or misfortunes, of each of its members. However much there- 
‘ore, any man may fancy that he multiplies the chances of success, 
and the sources of pleasure, by bringing his friends with him, he 
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certainly increases, in at least an equal ratio, the chances of failure, 
and the sources of unhappiness. An individual knows how to make 
calculations for himself, and his own household; he knows what they 
can do and suffer; but he ventures into the regions of conjecture, and 
brings many contingencies to bear on his fate, when he unites it with 
the uncertain fortunes of others. Men were not made for such con- 
federacies; they are too narrow for patriotic feeling and christian 
benevolence, too wide for domestic security and comfort. They are 
built on a wrong basis. A man has one set of affections and res- 
ponsibilities for his own fireside, another for his country and human 
nature. ‘These are natural, and whatever is attempted to be com- 
pounded out of them, and aside from them, is artificial. The ordinary 
ties of kindred, country, neighborhood, and benevolence, are strong 
enough, without forming those artificial confederacies which sooner 
or later always crumble into their original elements. The industri- 
ous member of such a society gets tired of helping his lazy neighbor, 
the peaceable man grows sick of the quarrels of his litigious friend, 
and the whole society feels degraded if one of its members happens to 
fall into the hands of the sheriff for an unlucky felony. After all 
every one is the best manager of his own business, and the best judge 
of what is good for his own family; and he who emigrates will con- 
sult his own happiness and interest, by trusting to Providence, to his 
own exertions, and to the hospitality of those among whom his lot 
may be cast. 


REVIEW. 


{ pilgrimage in Europe and America, leading to the discovery of the sources 
of the Mississippi, and Bloody river, with a description or the whole conrse 
of the former, and of the Ohio. By J.C. Beltrami, Esq., formerly judge of 
a royal court in the ex-kingdom of Italy. London, 1828. 

The art of bookmaking has been brought to a wonderful degree of 
perfection in Europe; being one of those laborious and ingenious arts 
which flourish most where there is a dense population and a scarcity 
of food. Whether this fact may be cited as a proof of the truth of 
the proposition so often inculcated by learned professors, that a light 
diet is most conducive to the success of literary labors. or whether it 
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is merely a result of the mechanical ingenuity of the age, are ques- 
tions which deserve the attention of the curious. Certain it is, that 
it isa much easier matter to become an author in this age of improve- 
ment, than it was a century ago, when it was thought necessary to 
employ a vast deal of learning and intellect in the composition of a 
book. The writing of a book of travels, was considered in those 
days, as affording presumptive evidence at least, that the author had 
trodden the ground which he attempted to describe, and was the ac- 
tual hero of his own narrative. But such is by no means the case 
now, when “tours” and “pilgrimages” are performed by the fireside, 
and the authors’ adventures, have no more reality, in general, than 
those of any other hero of romance. 

The work before us is a curious specimen of this kind of ingenuity. 
We have evidence, it is true, that the author did actually penetrate 
into our western prairies; but that proof is not to be gathered from his 
own pages, and we should have remained in doubt of the fact had we 
not accidentally stumbled upon the following note in “Long’s 2d Ex- 
pedition:” “An Italian whom we met at Fort Anthony attached 
himself to the expedition and accompanied us to Pembina.” This 
testimony is invaluable to Mr. Beltrami, as it decides the question 
which might otherwise be doubtful, that his “romance of the forest” 
is founded upon fact. 

Prefixed to the first volume is an engraving labelled “The Author 
in his dress when among the indians’--a most ferocious piece of bu- 
siness—in which Mr. Beltrami is represented as large as life, resting 
in a picturesque attitude upon a gun which he grasps in his right 
hand, while his left is placed upon the hilt of a huge sword which is 
girded round his waist. At his back is a bow, with a “quiver full of 
arrows,” and in his belt a dirk. ‘Thus he was not only “doubly” but 
quadruply armed; and must have cut a most alarming figure among 
the aborigines. His dress is an embroidered frock coat, his collar is 
open and his hair combed back in the Byronian style; and the whole 
figure, is altogether the greatest oddity ever seen at the sources of the 
Mississippi. 

What would the reader suppose comes next? Do you give it up? 
A dedication to the “Fair sex,” commencing “Oh woman! this name 
alone makes the most sweet and profound impression on a noble soul !”’ 
and proceeding through 23 pages, to extol and defend the whole sex, 
and to specify its most distinguished representatives, from Esther, 
Queen of the Medes and Persians, down to dear little Lady Morgan. 

This would seem to be a pretty fair beginning for a philosophical 
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pilgrimage to the sources of the Mississippi; its only defect being the 
unpardonable slight shewed to our common ancestor Eve, whose 
name is unatcountably omitted. We see no reason why the author 
should not have traced the female sex back to the mother of woman 
with the same fidelity he has shewn in pursuing the genealogy of the 
father of streams. But let that pass; we have two famous big vol: 
umes to attend to. , 

Next follows a “Preface” of 41 pages, which being addressed “to 
the reader,” does not concern us, who were unable, from want of 
time, to enrol ourselves in the number to whom that appellation be- 
_longs. Burning with desire to follow the author in his pilgrimage to 
the “Sources” of the great river, and having two-8vo, volumes of 
nearly 500 pages each before us, we were obliged to forego the pleas- 
ure of becoming a reader, of the preface, which is no doubt a very 
erudite paper, as we observe in gleaning our eye over il, that it treats 
of Mecenas, Pythagoras, Democritus, major Long, Columbus, Cur- 
tius, Codrus, Cyclops, Pachimenus, Bramin, St. Augustin, Ravaillac, 
Pope Ciement xtv., Mr. Beltrami, and a great many other things. 

We have next an extract from the Revue Encyclopedique of .12 
pages, passing over which we arrive at the commencement of the 
first volume, and find before us a series of letters addressed to a 
nameless lady who is styled “My dear Countess”—and who if she is 
but half as dear te the author, as his own book is, to the unfortunate 
purchaser thereof, must be a precious correspondent. 

The reader—our own reader, we mean—will excuse us from the 
task of giving any analysis of the first volume, inasmuch as it does 
not advance us one step towards the sources of the Mississippi. 
Some of the subjects treated of are, Italy, France, England, English 
society, tea gardens, boxing matches, c!ubs, periodicals, English law, 
aristocracy and democracy, quakers, anabaptists, methodists, univer- 
salists, swedenborgians, catholics, jews, Italian literature, John Bull, 
Mr. Beltrami, and the countess—and the remainder seem to be quite 
as intimately connected as these, with the grand discovery of the 
fountain head of our great river. 

The second volume opens with the following remarkable passage: 
“Where shall I begin, my dear Madam?” This is “a very proper 
question, truly,” as the lady says in Shakespeare. After going 
through a volume as thick as a common sized dictionary, it was high 
time to think of getting to business. Half of the author’s work was 
written, the countess’ beaureau was groaning under a weight of man- 
uscript, and her patience, unless she was better provided with that 
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article than ourselves, was nearly exhausted—while the shores of the 
Mississippi were not yet honored by the presence of Mr. Beltrami, 
and its sources were not even “begun to be” discovered. “Where 
shall I go?” as the bullet said to the trigger. “Where shall I begin?” 
said Mr. Beltrami to the countess; and now we suppose we are get- 
ting to the pith and marrow of the business—but alas, how uncertain 
is human nature—how little can the most profound critic, judge what 
is to come next, when he is reading the letters of an Italian gentle- 
man to acountess. Just when we fondly hoped, that having happily 
steered our way through a dedication, preface, introduction, with the 
various et cetera appendant thereto, we should be safely landed at the 
falls of St. Anthony, our author takes a fresh start—from Liverpool. 
We are now treated with the novel repast of a voyage from Liverpool 
to Philadelphia; from which place our author takes up his line of 
march in earnest, for St. Louis, taking care to record with great mi- 
nuteness, all the valuable facts in relation to American manners, his- 
tory, polities, &c, which he gathered from the intelligent tavern 
keepers, and stage drivers, who fed and forwarded him on his jour- 
ney. At St. Louis he was fortunate in meeting with “major Taglia- 
war,” “the savage agent”—meaning, we presume, major Taliaferro, 
indian agent, at St. Peters—under whose protection he proceeded in 
a steamboat, to fort St. Peters. After attending “some meetings of 
the Indians held in the presence of the agent of government, who is 
also called the savage agent;” our author falls in with major Long’s 
party, proceeds with it to the sources of the Mississippi, returns 
home, and writes a book, in which he compares himself to Columbus 
and other great discoverers, and treats major Long as a very insig- 
nificant kind of an interloper. He assures us that had “the discovery 
of the sources of the Mississippi (which he claims) been owing to a 
Frenchman or an Englishman, the first announcement of it would 
have been repeated by echoes from every point of the compass”— 
“you would have heard a blast of no common strength from all the 
trumpets of fame—all the bells in the universe uniting their peals m 
never ending praises.” That would have been as the New England 
folks say, a pretty considerable long peal—Mr. Beltrami ought to 
have left that for the countess to say. Unfortunately for our travel- 
ler, no bells have been rung on this occasion; the Revue Encyclo- 
pedique has called his work a romance, and the account of col. Long’s 
expedition proved that this epithet was not misplaced. We hope that 
he will be more lucky in his next venture. 














Obituary. 


OBITUARY. 
‘Hven Peters, Esa. 


We have to perform the melancholy duty of recording the death of 
a gentleman to whom the pages of this Magazine have been indebted 
for some of its most valuable contributions, and from whose pen we 
had been permitted to hope that we should receive much efficient 
assistance hereafter. The last mail brought us the intelligence of 
the decease of Hugh Peters, Esq., of Cincinnati, whom we saw a 
few weeks ago, in the full possession of health, in the vigor of youth, 
and with a fair prospect before him of a lucrative and honorable pro- 
fessional career. He was a native of Connecticut, who after gradu- 
ating at one of the eastern colleges with credit, and completing the 
usual course of study for the bar, removed to Cincinnati, about two 
years ago; and by his talents, sterling integrity, and amiable deport- 
ment, had won the esteem of all who had the pleasure of knowing 
him in that city. It is seldom the lot of any young gentleman to 
begin the world with brighter prospects than those which opeuved 
before Mr. Peters: his solid worth, his unblemished character, and 
inoffensive manners, conciliated for him the confidence of the public, 
and the affection of a large circle of friends; and it is believed that 
he had no enemy. The newspapers at Cincinnati were enriched 
with many articles from his pen, which were marked by good sense 
and taste. We had received from him two poetic contributions, 
which are distinguished by his initials, and had indulged the hope 
that the same caustic and playful wit which enlivened the society of 
which he was an ornament, would be frequently enjoyed by our 
readers. 

The successful career of such a man, rising fast into competence 
and honor, by his own moral worth and honest exertions, should stim- 
ulate the ambition, and strengthen the virtue, of the young; as it af- 
’ fords an honorable proof that there is a broad and a bright path to 
professional success, which genius and integrity may tread, without 
the aid of artifice, or the influence of patronage; while its brevity 
speaks a lesson which none should disregard. 

We close this brief notice, of one in whose welfare we had, upon 
a brief acquaintance, become warmly interested, by copying the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the “Christian Journal.” 


“The remains of Hugh Peters, Esq., of this city, were discovered floating in 
the Ohio river near Lawrenceburg, Indiana, on Saturday afternoon, June 11th. 
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He was supposed to have retired to bed as usual on the Thursday evening pre- 
vious, and on Friday morning it was discovered that he was absent, but as he 
had signified his intention of going to Lawrenceburg on business, no suspicions 
were excited till Sunday morning. His room was then opened, and all his 
wearing apparel was found except his pantaloons, A messenger was immedi- 
ately despatched to Lawrenceburg, who found upon his arrival that the body 
had been discovered by the citizens, and interred. It was immediately taken 
up and removed to this place. The following proceedings of the Cincinnati 
Bar, which, no doubt, speak the feelings of all who knew Mr. Peters, will show 
the high respect cherished for the deceased in this community : 

“At a meeting of the members of the Cincinnati Bar, held June 13, 1831, 
Charles Hammond, Esq. was called to the Chair, and D. J. Caswell, Esq. ap- 
pointed Secretary. 

“On motion of B. Drake, Esq., 

“Resolved, That we deeply deplore the melancholy and untimely death of 
Hugh Peters, Esq., late a member of this Bar, who was no less beloved for his 
correct and gentlemanly deportment, than respected for his legal and literary 
attainments. 

“Resolved, That as a mark of respect for the memory of our deceased bro- 
ther, we will attend his funeral this afternoon, and wear crape on the left arm 
for the space of 30 days. 

“Resolved, That the chairman and secretary of this meeting be requested to 
transmit a copy of these resolutions to the parents of the deceased, and to offer 
them our deep-felt condolence in their sorrowful bereavement. 

“C. HAMMOND, Chairman. 

“D. J. CaAswext, Secretary.” 


{ 


From the Boston Courier. 


CIRCUMSTANCES UNFAVORABLE TO AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


The circumstances in which the people of this country have been 
placed, and the employments to which they have been obliged to de- 
vote themselves, have prevented them from paying exclusive attention 
to literary and scientific pursuits. Our ancestors found themselves 
in the midst of a wilderness which had grown undisturbed from the 
creation, surrounded by beasts whose very names filled them with 
terror, and by treacherous, faithless savages, from whose depredations 
they could never warrant themselves free. They had been accus- 
tomed to the communion of civilized man, to the comforts of social 
life, and to personal safety and security. And, when suddenly de- 
prived of these blessings, and thrown upon a new and desolate world, 
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what would be their first business? Would it be to make the flowers 
of literature bloom in the cheerless desert? To wreathe into bowers 
sacred to the muses, branches loaded with venomous reptiles? To 
raise the poet’s song in concert with the Indian’s war-whoop? Or to 
rear a temple to science, while her votaries were exposed without 
shelter to the keen blasts and the overwhelming storms of an Ameri- 
can winter? The gay, thoughtless Frenchman might have done all 
this, might buoyed himself up by the elasticity of his spirits for a few 
days of dreary novelty, and then have laid him down, swan-like to 
sing and die. But our ancestors were men who would neither trifle 
with distress or sink under it. They knew, they felt, the exigencies 
of their situation. They felt that they were on every side surrounded 
by danger, and that security and comfort could be the reward only of 
their own vigorous and unremitted exertions. And to this end were 
all their energies directed. The forests fell before them. The regu- 
larly built though humble dwelling soon succeeded the rude cabin, 
Beasts of prey were driven back from the neighborhood of their set- 
tlements, and their more cruel and blood-thirsty human foes were 
kept in check by the arts of defence and by regular and brave though 
miniature armies. But theirs was still a life of constant anxiety. 
Not a storm, from which they might not apprehend the destruction of 
the vessels that brought them their annual supplies. Not a sigh of 
the passing breeze which they might not imagine the shrill war-cry 
of the approaching murderer. Not a moving bough behind which 
fear could not discern the hand of a savage visitor. In such a situa- 
tion it might be expected, that every object not of immediate interest 
would be postponed, that literature and science would find no vota- 
ries, that he who could not contribute his portion of personal effort to 
the public defence, however great his acquisitions, would be held in 
contempt, while the athletic and valiant, the first in arms, would 
stand first in the affections of the people. And this was, in fact, the 
case throughout most of our country. We should not then wonder 
that colonists from the most enlightened of nations should have had 
among them at that period no poets, no fine writers, no philosophers. 
It is rather matter of astonishment that a few dry chroniclers should 
have taken the historian’s pen to inform posterity of the leading events 
of those days. There was; indeed, one holy interest dearer to them 
than life, for which the fathers of New England early provided, and 
in so doing they patronized learning. ‘They were determined that 
the responsible office of religious instruction should not fall into the 
hands of uneducated men; and by the competent support afforded to 
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their clergy, they set apart one class of men almost exclusively to 
intellectual pursuits. The Puritans were, in fact, lovers of iearning; 
but, at the same time, they were foes to literature. Their feelings 
were too stern to be moved by the graces of diction. They sought 
for truth in all that they read or heard, and the ornaments in which 
Rhetoric arrays it were to them like a rich net thrown over inviting 
fruit, which permits the spectator to gaze, but forbids him to handle 
or taste. If it should be asked why, while the English pulpit was 
graced by the most perfect masters of fine writing, the American 
clergy were so entirely strangers to the bowers of taste, and so com- 
pletely destitute of literary merit, | answer, that it was owing to the 
different characters of the hearers, rather than to the unequal mental 
endowments of the preachers. The English regarded religion as a 
theme for the poet’s song, and loved to see it ornamented by the finest 
arts of oratory. The large majority of their more refined congrega- 
tions admired religion, not for her innate excellence; but for her 
connexion with polite literature. Their religious guides, accommo- 
dating themselves to the popular taste, arrayed the instructions of di- 
vine truth in the rich dress of figurative language, aad perhaps were 
frequently more anxious to exhibit specimens of faultless rhetoric than 
of sound theology. But the case was far otherwise among the Puri- 
tans. In their conflicts with tyranny and persecution every thing 
weak and efficient in their moral frame had been broken down, and 
the absence of those traits generally the most amiable and inviting, 
together with the full developement of every active virtue, gave them 
the stern, unbending, uncompromising character they bore. It was 
in the cause of religion that they first stood forth to meet the rising 
storm, and it was through her divine influence that they had received 
strength to brave its fury. Religion was all in all to them. They 
needed no artificial condiments to render her sacred truths palatable, 
no studied arts of persuasion to induce them to espouse a cause for 
which they had already sacrificed all the comforts of social life. 
They allowed their ministers the use of no poetry but David’s, and 
of no illustrations, in English at least, except those drawn from Sa- 
cred Writ. And thus, the only class of men, who could have formed 
a literature for our country, were entirely precluded from making any 
public attempts at literary excellence. This prejudice against litera- 
ture prevailed in New England for somewhat over a century, until 
the harsher features of the Puritan character were softened down by 
the succession of generations and collision with new colonists. 
Having accounted sufficiently for the inferiority of American lite- 
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rature during this period, let us inquire how great this inferiority 
was, A century from the time of the settlement of New England, 
included a portion of the life time of almost all the eminent essayists, 
divines, and poets, who flourished dyring the Augustin age of Eng- 
lish and French literature. ‘The works of genius which the press 
then sent forth in rapid succession, have gained increasing reputation 
from each succeeding generation, and wiil perhaps outlive the lan- 
guages they adorn. In New England the only considerable volume 
of rhyme, I will not say psetry, which issued from the press, was 
Dunster’s version of the psalms, prepared to supercede in the Puri- 
tan churches the well known work of Sternhold and Hopkins, which 
had too many ornaments of diction for the simple taste of our ances- 
tors. The only prose writers of any eminence were the Mathers, 
both noted on the one hand for vast stores of theological learning, 
and on the other for pedantry, superstition, and bigotry. The only 
ornaments of their works consist in long and frequent latin quotations 
and references to the apostolic fathers. ‘They professed not to desire, 
and most assuredly they have never gained, praise for any thing like 
literary merit. 

In later times the demand of all our citizens for the active duties 
of life has retarded the progress of our literature. Where the old 
settlements are well filled, emigration holds out sufficient induce- 
ments to the enterprising and ambitious, It offers them a compe- 
tence, to be purchased, indeed, by the endurance of hardship and 
suffering; but when once obtained, to be held with independence and 
honor. It 1s from the surplus part of the population of the old world, 
that their hosts of authors have been brought forward, and in a new 
country with such immense territories yet to be reclaimed from a 
state of nature, we cannot have a surplus population. Where manu- 
al labor calls for so many hands, and holds out so large a prospect of 
reward, the learned professions can never be excessively thronged. 
And in this country, the emoluments attached to those professions 
have been so small, and the duties so engrossing, that their members 
have no leisure to devote themselves to such scientific and literary 
pursuits as might have been congenial with their tastes. 
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FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE: 
ROMANCE. 
| From the French of Rousseau. | 


One little day—oh! how endure, 
To pass from thee— 

All nature, beautiful and pure, 
Is naught to me; 

The fairest grove, the greenest bowers, 
Which you grace not, 

Are savage ties—their sweetest flowers 
Are soon forgot. 


Alas! each day I seek thy face, 
In deep despair— 
And strive, where last we met, to trace 
Thy footsteps there ; 
And if, perchance, I find thee not, 
I stay and weep— 
My senses lost—and all forgot— 
I sink to sleep. 


My heart beats heavily and sad, 
Thy voice to hear— 

My blood is quicken’d—yet I’m glad 
When thou art near; 

Oh! let thy melting voice but sound, 
The heavens appear— 

Thy tender hand in mine be found, 
I shrink through fear. 

Pe, 


A new novel entitled the “Dutchman’s Fireside,” by J. K. Paul- 
ding is about to be published at New York. Paulding is one of the 
few American writers who have been always true to their country, 
and their mother tongue. His subjects are American; and he writes 
in pure, strong, idiomatic English. His works are full of humor, and 
of faithful delineations of character. His forthcoming novel will be 
looked for with much interest. 








